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determination. Indecision and vacillation, he told
the Cabinet Ministers, were more likely than
anything else to bring disaster. An opportune visit
from Lord Kitchener gave an occasion for Haig to
urge upon the War Minister the vital necessity of
conscription. He showed how it was now pos-
sible to calculate, with almost mathematical pre-
cision, the depth to which an attack with any given
number of men, properly directed and supported
by sufficient artillery, would penetrate the strongly
held defensive lines of the Western theatre. He
gave it as his definite opinion that for a break on
a 25-mile front not less than 36 divisions of 1,100
guns would be necessary. It was this calculation,
slightly altered to meet varying circumstances,
that he applied in the preparation of all his subse-
quent attacks. The supply of sufficient men and
ammunition for a British attack of this nature
could still only be a far-distant goal. Conscrip-
tion might bring the men to the Colours. Their
training would require many months. And the
munition problem would take even longer to
solve. At home a wave of pessimism, as un-
reasonable as the optimism it replaced, had swept
over the politicians and permeated even to the
public. The shortage in ammunition, actually
attributable directly to the economy policy of
successive Governments in pre-war days, was
now laid at the door of the War Office. A Muni-
tions Committee, the forerunner of the Munitions
Departments, had been formed to control and
expedite the supply, but, whatever improvement